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discovered, as that it remained a secret so long.
The conspirators were numerous, reckless, and indis-
creet. Fontrailles had been dismayed on his return
to find the existence of the treaty known not only
to the Queen and De Thou, but to many others.
Cinq-Mars's secrets had been poorly kept; largely,
perhaps, because he could not keep them himself.

The prudent Fontrailles insisted on flying when
he saw that the grand equerry was in peril of losing,
not only his favour, but his life. " You," he said
to Cinq- Mars, " are so large and well made that
you do not care about losing your head, but I am
small and short, and I should look deformed without
mine." He therefore fled to England, and returned
in safety after Richelieu's death, but Cinq-Mars
stayed with the King regardless of warnings.

The treaty, under which nothing had been done,
was not a thing fraught with much danger to the
State, but it delivered the enemies of Richelieu into
his hands. A copy was received by him about the
8th or pth of June, and he at once sent Chavigni
with it to the King. Louis had just left the siege of
Perpignan, and met Chavigni at Narbonne on June
1 2th. There the treaty was laid before him, with
such proof as could be furnished of its genuineness
and of Cinq-Mars's complicity, who was at once
taken into custody, together with the amiable and
imprudent De Thou, a son of the great French his-
torian and an intimate friend of the ill-fated favour-
ite. The Duke of Bouillon was in Italy in command
of the French army, and he also was forthwith
arrested and brought to France.l One, by which somespeed.Theob*
